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Mission to Moscow. By Joseph E. Davies. New York, 


Simon and Schuster, 1941. $3.00. 
A lively controversy has been waged over this volume. 
Mr. Davies, who represented the United States in Mos- 


cow from January, 1937, to June, 1938, presents here 


excerpts from his reports to the State Department, from 
his journal, and personal letters. He attended a number 
of the trials connected with the great “purges” of those 
years, and reached the conclusion that the defendants 
were guilty of some sort of conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment in spite of his conviction that the proceedings 
demonstrated “the wisdom and desirability of the prin- 
ciples of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence for the protection of 
the accused.” 

The controversy over this section of the book has tended 
to obscure other significant points that are brought out. 
In October, 1937, for instance, Mr. Davies wrote that 
“the weakness which western Europe finds in Russia is 
the product of wishful thinking rather than an objective 
appraisal.” In a letter to the State Department on March 
26, 1938, he wrote: “From the viewpoint of the struggle 
for the survival of democracy, which is going on in the 
world today .. . it is rather difficult to understand why 
the strength that is here available should not be fostered 
and used, at least to the extent that it is in accord with 
the maintenance of international morals and justice in 
world affairs. . . . The resources here, not only actually, 
but potentially, are such that inevitably these people here 
will be of enormous and growing influence on conditions 
of life both in Europe and throughout the world. In my 
opinion, they constitute now a lesser actual menace than 
Fascist states.” In January, 1939, after he had left Russia 
for Belgium, he expressed fear that the Chamberlain pol- 
icy of appeasement may end by “so disgusting the Soviets 
that it will drive Russia into an economic agreement and 
an ideological truce with Hitler.” It is evident that at 
these points, at least, he was keenly aware of the situa- 
tion in Russia. 


Argentina and the United States. By Clarence H. Haring. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. 50 cents. 


Inside Latin America. By John Gunther. 
and Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


Good Neighbors. By Hubert Herring. 
University Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Dr. Haring, professor of Latin American history and 
economics at Harvard University, presents in Argentina 


New York, Harper 


New Haven, Yale 


and the United States a brief, popular survey of the his- 
tory of Argentina and its part in inter-American affairs, 
with especial reference to its relations with the United 
States. In view of the ignorance of most North Americans 
concerning Argentina and the increasing interest in South 
America this little book should fill a real need. 

John Gunther, well-known as the author of /nside Eu- 
rope and Inside Asia, has now added Inside Latin America 
to his political-travel books. He visited the 20 countries 
of Latin America, met 17 Presidents or Acting Presi- 
dents, and 18 of the 20 Foreign Ministers, besides leaders 
in all types of activity. For each country he outlines the 
history, economic and social problems, and the present 
political situation. He gives much space, relatively, to 
descriptions of the political leaders in each country. These 
thumb-nail sketches will probably be the most interesting 
sections of the book for many readers, and perhaps the 
most useful. 


Mr. Gunther points out in his introductory note the 
wide divergences in national culture and political outlook 
and the highly complex problems which some of the coun- 
tries face. This was, therefore, a particularly difficult as- 
signment for a writer with but little previous knowledge 
of Latin America. This fact and the difficulty of describ- 
ing such complicated matters adequately in brief space 
and in a popular style probably account for the errors 
which mar the book. In the historical sections these seem 
often to be due to the difficulty of providing highly con- 
densed, accurate, and adequate information, while at the 
same time writing in a lively style. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the reader can only conclude that the difficulty was 
due to a lack of information to start with. For instance, 
Mr. Gunther says, “. . . the Chibcha Indians [of Colom- 
bia] were primitive and feeble. They did not even know 
the use of the wheel before the Spaniards came.” Indian 
archaeological data indicate that the use of the wheel as 
a means of transportation was unknown in the Western 
Hemisphere before the arrival of white men. 

In short, Inside Latin America is good enough so that 
it is a pity it is not better. 

Hubert Herring, director of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, writes in Good Neighbors 
against a background of many journeys to Latin America. 
He devotes almost three-quarters of his space to Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile, with brief accounts of the other 
countries, because, as he explains, he does not wish to 
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spread his “attention and that of the reader over twenty 
nations.” The history of each country is briefly outlined 
but chief attention is paid to social and economic condi- 
tions and the way in which these affect the political situ- 
ation. “The doctrine of the Good Neighbor,” he concludes, 
“now faces the testing ground. Alien broils, feared by 
Monroe, overtake the Americas.” He is not too sanguine 
of the outcome, though he considers the Good Neighbor 
policy the “most admirable creation of American diplo- 
macy.” The book is as journalistic in style as Jnside 
Latin America but the reader will find it more satisfactory. 


When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Contacts. 
Edited by Alain Locke and Bernhard J. Stern. New York, 
Progressive Education Association, 1942. $3.50. 

The editors, one a Negro, professor of philosophy at 
Howard University, the other a lecturer in sociology at 
Columbia University, have assembled here an impressive 
array of data on the effect of contacts between races and 
cultures. The purpose of the study, the editors explain, 
is to “coordinate the specialized and authoritative litera- 
ture of the various pertinent social science disciplines 
through a generalized and synthetic frame of reference, in 
order to illuminate the effects of the contacts of peoples 
and cultures and to clarify situations growing out of the 
interrelationships between dominant and minority groups.” 

The main topics treated are: “Culture Contact and 
the Growth of Civilization,” “Varieties of Culture Con- 
flict.” “The Ways of Dominant Peoples: Devices of 
Power,” “The Ways of Submerged Peoples: Survival 
and Counter-assertion,” and “The Contemporary Scene 
in Cultural Relations.” For each chapter there is a com- 
mentary on the topic under consideration, for which Pro- 
fessor Locke is mainly responsible, followed by significant 
excerpts from statements by authorities in the field. The 
wide variety of materials included is indicated by the fact 
that 74 writers are represented. The story begins with 
the earliest period of history known to us—that of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia—and includes race relations in Europe. 
Asia and the United States today. 


Anyone interested in this vital question should find 
When Peoples Meet absorbingly interesting, as well as 
a valuable reference book. 


Plain Words About Venereal Disease. 
and R. A. Vanderlehr. 
1941. $2.00. 

This little book by the Surgeon General and the As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service has aroused much discussion. It is a forth- 
right plea for vigorous action against venereal disease. 
Medical science has reached the point now where both 
gonorrhea and syphilis can be controlled provided all con- 
cerned mect their responsibility. But this means the 
public health service, physicians in private practice, army 
and navy authorities, national, state and local govern- 
ments, to say nothing of the individual citizen. The 
authors estimate that one in every 42 persons in the pop- 
ulation now has syphilis, and that there are from two to 
five cases of gonorrhea for every case of syphilis. 

Three things are essential for effective control: “(1) 
Remove the greatest source of infection, which is com- 
mercial prostitution. . . . (2) Find and treat all cases 
that occur. (3) Use prophylaxis ... as a supplement to 
safety.” Prostitution, the authors sav, is tolerated in 
most cities and actually encouraged in others. Recruiting 
for it is “one of our most expanded war industries.” 


By Thomas Parran 
New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 


Prostitution can be prevented only with the wholehearted 
cooperation of the local communities, the armed services, 
the health services and the federal government. 

Although the Selective Service Boards have not ac. 
cepted infected persons, the Army rate for infections has 
not been lowered, except temporarily, by the induction 
of large numbers of healthy young men. This, the authors 
consider, shows that many must have been infected since 
then. In July, 1941, the May Act was passed making 
“all aspects of the prostitution racket a federal offense in 
areas designated by the Secretaries of War and Navy,” 
At the time this book was written such areas had not 
been designated. Rather, “everywhere the word was that 
the May Act was merely a gesture to appease the ‘up- 
lifters’.” 

It is only fair to the Secretary of War to add that on 
December 5, 1941, the War Department issued Circular 
No. 249, which declares: “the prevention and control of 
venereal disease is the responsibility of the unit com- 
mander and for the personal performance of that duty he 
will be held strictly accountable.” 


The Christian Interpretation of Sex. By Otto A. Piper. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. $2.00. 
In view of revolutionary changes in the treatment of 

sex problems and in attitudes towards such matters Dr. 

Piper has found it desirable to set forth his conception 

of the Christian view of sex. He believes that the pres- 

ent thinking of the church is chaotic because not based 
on the Biblical conception of the ontology of sex. Funda- 
mental in the Bible teaching is the idea that “In sexual 
intercourse two persons of different sex become joined 
in an indissoluble unity.” “The unity of the flesh con- 
sists in the fact that the two persons have mutually re- 
vealed to each other the inner secret of their bodily being 
and that by means of this knowledge they are now per- 
manently and inseparably bound together.” 

Jesus recognized that men and women are made for 
each other. Loyalty is pervasive and inward. Paul made 
his chief contribution in his comparison of the relationship 
of husband and wife to the relation between Christ and 
the church. Hence the husband has authority over the 
wife. Hence also “it follows, e.g., that their union is in- 
dissoluble and that divorce between Christians is mon- 
strous; a second marriage also is not commendable 
because it would contradict the original model of the mar- 
riage of Christ with his church.” 

The essence of marriage is not in a ceremony but in 
the agreement of the two to give themselves to each other. 

The author holds that engagement might convey the right 

of intercourse although he would avoid “‘an unlimited 

recommendation” in this direction. This is one symptom 
of his undervaluation of social and psychological factors 
in marriage. 

The essence of the book is that it presents a set of con- 
cepts as to God’s revelation about sex. At the same time 
the author is somewhat aware of a set of empirical facts 
which are not always in accord with the concepts. The 
concept of indissolubility based on the first experience of 
intercourse is most prominent in the book and most ques- 
tionable as to fact. It is another instance of basing mar- 
riage on sex experience more than is necessary. The 
theological background has this formula; that God has 
revealed the truth about sex in the Bible, that all per- 
sons have come short of God’s requirements, hence all 
are sinners, and that happiness consists in seeking forgive- 
ness and living in God’s forgiving grace. 
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It is desirable that in interpreting Christian marriage 
we give more attention than this book does to factors in 
the non-physical relationships of husbands and wives and 
to the attitudes and values which are developed in the 
total relationship of two persons. Thus the full meaning 
of sex is discovered. L. & W. 


Education For Family Life, Nineteenth Year Book. By 
The American Association of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association, 1941. $2.00. 

This book emphasizes the significance of the home in 
itself and in its cooperation with the school in educating 
the child for life. The family is the group by whose pat- 
tern of living the child’s personality is shaped. It is also 
the first medium of transmission of culture to the child. 
The school curriculum should give needed help in the 
carrying out of its function. It should also help in edu- 
cational preparation of young people for marriage. 

The report recognizes many forces which are detri- 
mental to home life such as the turmoil of rapid social and 
mechanical changes; unemployment; bad housing; ex- 
cessive mobility, almost homelessness, of a portion of our 
population ; and the unhappy influences upon children and 
adults which issue from broken homes. There must be 
better planning for the good of families along with en- 
hanced prestige of homemaking as such. 

Education for family life involves information, skills 
and appreciations. The elemental processes of such edu- 
cation take place normally within the family where ex- 
periences of love, obligation, discipline and inspiration 
provide character-making influences. Families need the 
help which schools can give through their scientific in- 
sights and educational techniques. 

This report lays outstanding emphasis upon spiritual 
factors as indispensable to adequate training for family 
living. Both the domestic values and the spiritual values 
of life have to struggle for a place in man’s crowded ex- 
istence. Domestic life itself comes to have little content 
and to lack intrinsic interest when family values and fam- 
ily ideals receive scant attention in society. “The divorce 
problem . . . exists because those who marry have not 
developed the qualities necessary for the achievement 
of marital happiness. . . . Most of all they need the emo- 
tional and spiritual attitudes that give the right outlook 
upon marriage and family life.” 

Specific school activities in a program of family educa- 
tion are suggested, based on experiences already achieved 
in some communities. Recognition is given to the valu- 
able leadership which some organizations outside the 
school have provided. “Church and closely related or- 
ganizations are probably taking the lead in this move- 
ment.” 

The study leads up to a set of conclusions and recom- 
mendations, the main emphasis being that education for 
family life is necessary in view of the fact that the home 
is basic to the morale of the nation and to those values 
upon which civilization depends. Recommendations are 
offered as to a curriculum which shall see both the child 
and the educational process as a whole. Check lists for 
local programs are offered and an appendix deals with 
organizations having family education programs and with 
books in this field. 

While this is a book primarily for the educator, it 
should have the careful attention of every church leader 
in the field of education for family life and it will both 
interest and repay the thoughtful lay person. 

L. F. W. 
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Color, Class, and Personality. By Robert I. Sutherland. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1942. 
$1.25 cloth. 

Dr. Sutherland, associate director of the American 
Youth Commission’s studies of Negro youth, here pre- 
sents a summary of the results of these studies." Although 
the investigators studied the factor of minority status as 
only one condition, nevertheless “the shadow of race” 
was ever present in the personalities studied. While 
Negroes of higher social class (especially if they also 
are light in color) feel caste restrictions much less than do 
dark-skinned lower-class persons, “but seldom did a 
Negro youth appear to escape to the clear atmosphere of 
a complete sense of freedom. . . . Psychologically, white 
freedom differs from colored freedom in America.” 

The author believes that the answer to the race prob- 
lem is to be found ‘only in the nation’s basic moral atti- 
tudes. If our belief in democratic relationships, free com- 
petition, and recognition of personal worth is stronger 
than our tacit support of special privilege, unfair competi- 
tion, and violation of individual rights, then our society 
will finally be willing to accept efficient Negro youth into 
economic and civic positions as it does other individuals 
of personal worth. . . . The American public should be 
encouraged to see that putting its own house in demo- 
cratic order may well become one of its strongest defenses 
against totalitarianism.” 

The first essential is to change the stereotypes. Some- 
thing can be done by informed public discussion and the 
appearance of Negro specialists before organized groups 
as a demonstration of Negro capacity. It is more im- 
portant, however, for organized groups of all types to 
try to deal with racial barriers within their own organiza- 
tions. Government agencies have a special responsibility 
in this connection. 

Equally important is the improvement of living stand- 
ards for Negro youth. Negro housing and Negro health 
hazards are a danger to the community as a whole. not 
merely to the Negroes. Organizations within the Negro 
group that are working for a better status for their race 
should be encouraged. But they cannot accomplish all 
that is needed. All general welfare organizations—pri- 
vate or public—which deal with youth problems should 
have on their staffs trained persons who know the im- 
plication of these problems for Negro youth. A number 
of specific projects are suggested to assist both Negroes 
and white people to understand the situation and prepare 
to face it more intelligently. 


The Treatment of the Negro in American History School 
Textbooks. By Marie Elizabeth Carpenter. Jersey City, 
N. J., The Author (114 Storms Ave.), 1941. $1.50. 

The author gives much attention to the ways in which 
historians have dealt with the Negro; in particular their 
treatment of the Negro in American history school text- 
books during the periods 1831 to 1865, 1866 to 1900, 
1901 to 1930 and 1931 to 1939. The account is based 
upon the assumption that classroom study materials of 
controversial issues modify the attitudes of the students. 
The author points out, however, that the effects on such 
attitudes need a great deal more study and testing. Ab- 
stracts were made of many textbooks. In general, the 
textbook topics were analyzed and classified under these 
divisions: the development of slavery including the slave 
trade; free Negroes; the Negro as a soldier; population 


1See INroRMATION Service of May 25, 1940, January 25, 1941, 
“< October 11, 1941, for reviews or digests of five of these 
volumes. 
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distribution—all the foregoing before 1865; and the role 
of the Negro in American life since 1865, subdivided into 
the Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction periods. 


The author shows that the scholarly determination of 
what Negro history has been is well under way and that 
Negro achievement as well as growth in population makes 
this group important in both past history and contem- 
porary social life. In recent history caste has been an 
all-pervading factor serving to fix the majority of Ne- 
grocs in the lower economic class. There are, however, 
trends toward equality of opportunity which tend to 
modify this fixity in American society. Some authors, 
such as Muzzey, come in for criticism. 


Because of increasing opinion favoring teaching con- 
troversial issues in public schools, future selection of sub- 
ject matter will be less restricted. Hope is expressed 
that such well-rounded treatment in textbooks “will have 
a desirable influence on the attitude of the American 
school population, and that the influence will carry over 
into adult life.” 


Specific recommendations are offered to writers and 
teachers of American history. The volume is copiously 
documented with footnotes. G. E. H. 


Secretly Armed. By Allan A. Hunter. 

& Bros., 1941. $1.50. 

This is a volume on constructive pacifism, applied not 
merely to international affairs but to all relations involv- 
ing human beings. Indeed, little or nothing is said about 
pacifism in the ordinary sense. But it is contended that 
we are secretly armed with the “real power which makes 
a man utterly different”; we have a “true center” of 
which we are usually unaware. If we can find that, then 
all relationships are different. This is found in that “au- 
dacity we call friendliness,” which is so deeply ingrained 
in the laws of life that its application changes the kind of 
relationships man may have with animals, with primi- 
tives, or with criminals. If it can work here, can it not 
also work as an alternative to the “war-method?” What 
impresses the author is a “growing experience of the 
underlying oneness, compassion, wisdom and sheer being 
which encompasses and sustains us.” There is no es- 
calator, but there are “definite, reliable steps.” This is 
a volume on creative Christian mysticism. Even those 
who may not agree with all the author’s conclusions will 
find the book interesting and even arresting. 


New York, Harper 


EL. 


New York, Association Press, 1941, 

Twenty leaders of groups of different ages and types 
describe the informal education and recreation which these 
groups provide for their members. Some describe work 
with underprivileged children or those with special per- 
sonality or physical problems, others with the aged, still 
others with young adults. A final chapter discusses cri- 
teria for group work. Thus both the actual practice of 
group work and what may be accomplished for the indi- 
vidual are presented. 

A very useful, readable book for the leader of groups 
or for the person who is interested in knowing more of 
the possibilities of group work. 


The Practice of Group Work. Edited oe oe Sullivan. 


Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia. By Maurice Hindus. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1941. $2.00. 


A well-known writer on Russia defends the thesis stated 


Printed in U. S$. A. 


in the title. Russia is, he declares, “unbeatable” because 
of “Russian history, Russian geography, the nature of the 
Russian people, above all the Russian Revolution and 
what it has done to the Russian earth and to Russian 
humanity—the two forces that in this struggle count the 
most.’ Many observers predicted a quick collapse after 
the German invasion, but they did not take into account 
“the powers of the Russian earth and Russian humanity.” 
Mr. Hindus summarizes in brief, fairly popular form, the 
changes in Russian industry and agriculture since the 
Revolution. The changes in the conditions of the peas. 
ants, factory workers, women and Jews are also described, 
The old intelligentsia who suffered bitterly under the 
Revolution are now almost gone and a “wholly new gen- 
eration” with “none of the doubts, the hesitations, the 
sentimentality of the old intelligentsia” has been developed, 


Newtopia: The World We Want. By P. 4 Wilson. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. $2.00 

“Newtopia” is, as this well-known journalist explains, 
“The land of Homes wherever homes may be.” In this 
lively, thought-provoking little book he describes the “new 
order” that people in general want, as he sees it. Their 
main objectives: “First, there is the restoration and 
maintenance of order in the world. Secondly, there is 
the development of a world where the tendency to dis- 
order will have been abated by the promotion of a more 
abundant life among all people.” In the precise ma- 
chinery devised to establish peace after the war, “New- 
topians” are not much interested. Many people cannot 
understand the problems involved. “But all of them,” 
Mr. Wilson comments, “have a duty to support law and 
order, and a right, if they do this duty, to enjoy the re- 
sultant security.” What is needed now is “the New- 
topianization of the world in this generation. We have 
seen what happens in a world full of armies and navies 
and governments and universities and causes. Why not 
try a world that is also full of homes? .. . The lack of 
adequate homes is universal.” There is a “surplus of 
energy pouring forth from families into society. . . . The 
absorption of human energy in the totalitarian state is 
essentially what Jesus wanted it to be in the kingdom 
over which reigns the Prince of Peace. . . . Service is 
henceforth the significance of life, and the only question 
is the old question, Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” 


New Strength For New Leadership. By Erwin Haskell 

Schell. New York, larper & Brothers, 1942. $2.00. 

Dr. Haskell, who is in charge of the department of en- 
gineering and business administration at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, suggests here principles by which 
“men of parts” can increase their accomplishments. Five 
attitudes of mind are, he believes, essential: “an ever- 
present thankfulness, a plain humility, a lively aspiration, 
an abiding faith in human nature, and a strong sense of 
obligation.” There are, likewise five resources for nour- 
ishment and stimulation : participation in family life, active 
communion with nature, the enjoyment of great art, the 
thirst for knowledge, and avocations which give oppor- 
tunity for creative activity. The contribution of the “man 
of parts” will be made by self-discipline, preparation to 
“deal with complexity,” by economy of effort, by the 
“knack of wide awareness,” by maintaining “a unity of 
forward movement” and by a wise choice of objectives. 
If he is to live up to his greatest powers he needs finally 
“a very great Companion” and Counselor. 
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